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ABSTRACT . ^ ^ , 

The paper revievs cultural experj.ences t^^ create 
hoae-^school discrepancies^ in Puerto Bican adolescents, soae of vhoa 
hav€^ reaigrated^ fron thl^ aainland to the island, and considers 
factors leading to a diagnosis of social aalad-justaent or eaotlonal 
disturbance* The effects of cultural experience, the parents* 
expectat^ns, and the fanily's econoaid situation are ^exaalned* 
CulturajTdiscrepancj^es experienced by Puerto Bican pi^pils' 
participating in "Here Alternatives for Students,^ «an alternative 
program in Qartford,^ Connecticut, included discrepancies in time, 
^pace, dependency, personalism, humanl^sm^ ^and relationalxsn betireen 
both cultures^ The author concludes that. special education teachers 
must realize that their educational |iethods are derived from their 
bvn cult.ure and must gain a more thorough understanding of the . 
island's edupat'JjOnal methods and culture. (CL) <^ / 
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HOME-SCHOOL DISCREPANCIES AND THE 
P.UERTO RICAN EXCEPTIONAL PUPIL. 



ABSTRACT 



The purjiose of\his paper was. to "discuss cultural experi- 
encps that create home-school discrepancies' on Puerto Rican . 
adolescents, whicfh might influence their diagnosis* as socially 
mal adjusted or emotionally di$tur^)ed. ' The paper -discusses 
'discrepancies of time, space, dependency., per^onalism, hums^n- 
ism, and relationalism b'etween both cultures. It concludes 
that Special Education teachers working with this population 
must tmderstanjd the influence of homo culture on the cduca- 
tional process of the Puerto Rican exceptional* pupil . 
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noME-SCHOOL DISCREPANCIES AND THE PUERTO RICAN 
»• EXCEPTIONAL PUPIL 



Introduction * . . - * ' * ' ' ' 

The purpose of this paper was to discuss the cultural ex- # 
periences that create, home-school discrepancies ofTOJefto Rican 
adolescents* which have influenced their diagnosisj as socially 
ma.ladjus.tfed or emotfenally disturbed. These experiences too\ 
place both in Puerto Rico "and in Ha^fdrd, Connect icut^^r a 
period of twelve years. • 

.For the purpose of this paper socially maladjusted pupils 
are defined as thSse who have .shown a -pattern'of socia-h-inter- . 
actioh which is ch^aracteri^ed by .conflicts which cairnot be re- 

* * 

'solved adequately withoyt the assistance of-authority figures. 

An emotionally disturbed pupil is defined as that student that 
'exhibits *a pattern of fuucj;iphing -which is so inappropr.iate 

that it calls attention to pupils. and severely limits the in- 

dividual -from profiting frpm the regular, bilingual classroom 

learning experiences. - • 




The Problem - ' » 

/ The average re-migration..of -Puerto Ricaris from the main- - 
•land to the island has averaged 40,00Cf per year. On returning 
•to the island many have 'tried to further their education, ^only 
to realize that their lack o£ 'communication skill, both in 
'Spani*5h and, English, .hindWs their .efforts (San Juan Star, 
1980). The Dc/partmcnt of Instruction of Puerto Rico points 
out' that th^re are approximately 80,000 re-migrates in the 
public school system of the. island. ' Only 10% of] this popul^- 



'tion IS receiving.services^ in Bilingual Education classroom 
, (Department of 'Public Instruction, 1980). ^ 



The Office of Education has estimated that there are 
7, ap{>roximately four (4) m^lion limited English proficiency^ 
^LLP) pupils in the United Stat^,' Thd JPuerto Rican popula- 
tion on the mainland has beei esFiraated to be 1,8 million 
(Ahearn, 1979)- Most of Thi-s po.pulation is located in the 
northeastern United States, ^ 

The constant Tiigrat ion/re-mi'gration process ^TTlrm the is- 
land to the mainland and back to the island has created a 
generation of pupils with' the same cultural roots but w"itF\ 
di*fferent , cultural patterns. The pujJils faced sociological, 
psychological and linguistic adaptation problems (San Juan * 
Star^ 1980), Jlost re-migrates >fieed help in both language arts 
'and^social adaptation skills. The majority of the parents lack 

"l Ihe skills needed to help their ^children and most schools do 

i ' — * / ' 

\ not have adequate programs^ to help -them* . 

The Wgyatory^Prpces:5 and Its Effect on- the 
Adjustment of th(i Pupil 

jTher^ are factors which mu^t'.be considered in dealing with 

' ' J ' \ ' ; ; 

recent Puerto Rioan migran.^ pupils. These factors include: 

1 

(IJ the cultural experience, ^including norms and valu^es. in the 
' ' ^ \ ' * . 

mainland Hhe extent to which ;:he pupil has undergone sociaj^i- 

zatton); (2) the parents' expectations (hopes anU fearsj,.as 

far as they influence the pupTT^XS) the economi<;ai situation' 

in which the parents find themselves as th^y are projected to 
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the* P^^R^i^ 



• Some of the students that were referred to us reflected 

temporary symptoms'^of psychological disturbance which dis- 

appeared after "the first six 'months on the mainland. These 
•■ 

-symptoms were as follows: 
(1) Homesickness (bereavement process) The sympto*ms- ^ • 
. manifest themselv^es after leaving or losing something 
or someone loved: parents, a partner, a region, a 
^ house and so on* The feeling oi not belonging any 
more,^ too, arouses an intense longing. 
.(2) The migrant Puerto Rican pupil'has undergo the pro- 
' cess of bereavement twice or even more often in some 
'Cases'; when he/s^e sfets off for, the mainland, ai^d on 
leaving \fle families' surroundings (including relatives 
and friends sta^ying behind}", and when the family decides 
to- return to the island/ Botb occasions are character- 
ized not only by k feeling of loss but a^so by a tran<;- 

i' . formation in the roles of the members of the family- 
• * * 

(3) ' Homesickness can have both mental and physical effects 

4 • ■ 

which are closel^ interrelated. Eppink (1979) indicates 

^ that separa^tion due to migration can have malfunctioning 

. - ' ' < , . ^" ^ / ' 

. of the central nervdus system and changed in the adto- 

" - " * ' ^ \ 

nomic nervous ^sys'tem* The influence of stress pn the 

hormone system can result in feelings of unrest, agita- 

tion and ^tension coupled with panic and irri tabdl ity- 

The symptoms\a^e restlessness, loss of appetite, loss 

of weightV ^^leep^ disorders, ^dig^stiv-e complaint, head- 

aches, palpitations and muscle cramps. Malfunction of 
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the organs of the body can "cause superfluous perspira- 
^ tion, diarrhea, and nausea, especially before and during 

emotional events, from whicrfpsfchosomat ic , diseases can 
result-- In a three-year period 100% of all entrants 
' into our program Cl,800 approximately) reported one or 
more (yf. the symptoms mentioned above. 
(4j Occult bilinfiualism -- Some "migrant Puerto Rican young- 
sters were placed in- the program because of the effect' 
of bilingualism as a factor which^might contribute to 
language -handicaps in exceptiojial pupils. , These pupils 
^evrc migrating to fhe^ma^nland for a seconjl or thio^d 
time. These pupil's may speak English well enough to be 
understood. In fact, teachers may not even be aware that 
* Spanish, the^ native language, -ina/ be s.pokeh in the home.- 
In this sense, the bilingualism may be Voccult" (McCor-^ 
( mick, 1980). Even though 'such pupils speak Tnglish with- 
out a noticeable accent, these youngsters may havelspeci- 
fic difficulties' with Engliph usage and grammar, haVe a 

smaller receptive and expressive vocabulary, use* shorter 

» * * * 

sentence's, make articulation errors, misUse idiomatic 

• ^ . 

' expressions and have decreased reading skills (Ai^senian, 
194S;' Carrow, 1^57). 

MAS (More Alternatives for Stud6nts) as an , " , • 

y;lternative tor Limited t-lngiish Proliciency Pupils 

MAS was an-alternative school within a schooX program in 

Hartford, Connecticut. The program was located in three 

schools serving plipils in grades K-12. The -structure of the 
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program containe<] three components: a biTinguil instructional 
unit, a reading and mathematics laboratory, and ^fn emotional 
adjustment and counseling component. The Project population 
was comprised of approximately 985 recent Puerto Rican migrant/ 
re-migrant pupils who had been diagnosed as socially malad-^ 
justed OP emotionally disturbed. The staff was surprised that 

approximately 651 of the pupils th^t had been diagnosed and - 

placed on the program were ^ble to return to the mainstream 
after participating in the project anywhere from six (6) months 
to one (t) school year. Project MAS provided a laboratory to i 
stud)i the e^xhibited behaviors of pujfils learning in a dual 
cultural context . . ^ , , 

Learning in a Dual Cultural Context * * 

Dickerman fl973) suggests that the function of tTie schools 
are: (1) to provide pupils with a common culture model to 
which they are-expected to conform; (2) to convince the pupils 
that their own socio-cul tural heritage did^not count; to 
predict their future status in society. Leacock (1969), be; 
lieves that teachers because of their affiliation with*' the 
majority culture have a-tendency to reject the non-conforming 
heritage and lifestyle of the migrant youagstjjr _and expect 
minimal academic achievement. 

Feshback' (1974) reports "that the most popular learners 



were those possessing the qualities of conformity, orderli- 
ness and" rigidity; the least popular learners were depicted 
as indepen^nt, actiye and assertive. Ross (1974) has shown 
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in her study on teachers', perceptions of young Puerto Ricaii 
children, that this perception is influenced by the/p^r- 
ce/ver's own Cultural condijtioning and the expectations of 

, ffieir sociocultural group. . 

Condon et 3I . (1979) suggest Uiat in order to understand 

*the nature of the cross-cultural problem, one must fi:fst be- 

come acquainted wit^^^t^e cultural milieu^ of the pupils and 

accept the existence of a dual cultural barrier in all 

• • ' ' 

teacher- stildent interactions involving children of different 

' backgrounds. In suf^h a situation the backgrbund of^each in- 
dividual acts as a screQn whith distorts the meaning of ex- 
changed messages. The conflicts insulting from these mutual 
culti/ral dissonances can only be resolved by one or both ^ 

« 

interacting individuals . Condon et 'al . (1979) suggest that 
in the classroom, the responsibility for overcoming; the prob- 
lem IS clearly that of th^teacher as the professionally trained 
. adult 'in charge of the pupil's education. 

In gchool/Home^Cultural Behavior > the Puerto 
Rican Pupil>.and thg Resulting ConflicT 

i 

Fitxputripk (1^71) points out that the conflicts oxpjpri- 
enced by the Puerto Rican migrant pupils are a result of Jheir 
attempts to reconcile the divergent values of the home, school 
and peer culture often predispose them to suffer identity prob- 
lems, academic difficulties, parental rejection, psychological " 
disturbance, juvenile delinquency, and general anomie. 
Bucchi/nji (196S), suggests t^iat the classroom on the main- 
taird~tT^^beco]he ttr^'scene of valxrc^ conflicts for the Pirerto . 
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Rican pupils, a^d the/y have responded to those qegat^e learn- 
ing conditions with inattention, restlessness, impatience', and 
sometimes disorderl iness • Condon et al-* (1979) suggests that^ 
one of the major outcomes of this situation was that teachers 
spent more time on the enforcement qf certain values and norms 

in class .than they did on the development of^acaden\ic skills, - 

/ 

4.et^s examine' sonje of the cultural discrepancies encoun- 
-tered by the Puerto Rican pupils participatirtg in Project MAS. 
We will, where possible, substantiate with current research' 
each of the areas of discrepancy- 

. ' ! ■ • • /. 

Discrepancies in Defining the Dimension 
of Time and Space 

Teachers on the mainland are accustomed to think of tin/e 
antl space as strictly physical dimdiv^ ioif which set certain 
limitations to all pupils' action. Both of these parameters 
acquire a psychological si^gnif icance which is culturally de- 
termined and; therefore, subject to variations from one society 
to angther (Condon et al*, 1979). 

• Hall (1966) describes proxemic behavior or the conserva- 
tion or distance as a serious point of interference between 
mainland and island culture. y^^^^' . 

The conflicts in proxemic behavior are also likely to 

! * 

occur in the academic context* The Anglo tJeather on the main- 
land , has reacted negatively without realizing it to* the- crowd- 
ine behavior of the Puerto Rican* pupil, and the teacfters. in- ^ 
tuitive withdrawal has been interpreted by the pupil as a 
of exclusion -from/the inner circle of favorite pupils. 
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Occasionally, at a conference involving parents of Puerto^ 
Rican exceptional learners, a father^s desperate reach for 
human contact to communicate his anguish to the LD Specialist 
(a woman) has only succeeded in creating, a cliijate of discom- 
fort and ,dis;trust between tf^em because the gesture lias seemed 
inappropriately ' familiar and offensive to her. 

Condon et al. (1979) suggests that 'time is anothor dimen- 
sion which may create confusion between interaqting indiv'idUal 
of different back-grounds,* for it is subject to ar,bi traty *cul - 
tural handling in terms of me^aning and even quantification. 
On the mainland time is per^ceived as a precious commodity to * 
be conserved and budgeted car'efully^. because of its rrreplace-^ 
ability. In the island, time is tre^ated in a casual manner, 
accommodat mg ^i ts passage to tho people's needs, rather than 
lelt'ing themselves^ be controlled oy\ it . ^ 

A^fnani Testation of conflicting time orientation concerns 
• ^ - • 

the issue of punctuali ty>\For the teacher, school attendance 

>. ^ * 

takes precedence *over all but the most serious family obliga- 

tions and participation in the christening celebration of a 

distant cousin is not ^ permissible excuse for *any student to 
♦ * • 

miss a scheduled test* For the Puerto Rican parents the time 

lost m classroom learning by their teachers is not as impor- 

tant as that invested in family duties, ^nd the t6.acher's 

objections arc "incomprehensible, tor 'they reflect a lack of . 



sensitivity to kinship's responsibilities. Faced With such 
alien pressures of thcr necessary time, oriented skills, the 
Puerto- Rican pupil responds to the situation with a set of 

li ■ • 



behaviors whrch carry the seeds of self-defeat, stress, 
anxiety, fa^gpe and the' fear of not being able to meet the 
demands placed upon t'^^em. As these conditions worsen, the 
pupil becomes identified as a. problem learner, a first /tep 

' ^ - 

towards potential selection as a candidate for' Special Edu- 
cation. 

riil tural Characteristics in t he Upbringing, 
~ T{T?t~Create Home-School* Discrepancies 

^The four characteristics which are most frequently em- 
phasized in the, upbringing ofa Puerto Rican 'youngster , are : 
dependency, personalism, humanism an^ relationalism. 

- Dependency : Puerto ^i can families believe in shelter- - 
inc their childxen. from li*f^'.s problems as long as^ th<Jy are • ' 
able to do sp. For this reason; ^the first encounter which 
the pupil" -has wit^ discipline and learning Experiences of 
the academic environment occurs in the'.sChool. The pupils- 
are often shy an<i inhibited. The shyness and retiring b^y 
havior are often perceived by the tnainland t^e^her as a sign 
9f immaturity- likely to hinder the pupils' social adjustment 
and educo^tional progress, ^he pupil unable" to respond in an 
appwpriate manner to the teacher's (Je^nands for habits of 
indetiendence in the cla'ssroonv, often rebel or withdraw from , 

. an intolerable situation. In so doipg, the pupil inevitably 
a.^jplnys behavioral, .patterns which/niay be confys^wj.th symp- j 
toms of exceptionalities. In the. eyes of the schooV,s.taf f , f 
either behavidV is irrational and cfreate.-; in<^truct ional or 
<lisciplin.ary problems which may point to the p^teirtial .presence 

* * 

df symptoms yOf exceptionality. . '/ • , 

' • 12 ' 



Persbngl ism : In "the Pirertp Riqan culture 'personal i»sm 
involves self-oonCept and the maintenance of a positive im^age 
•toward -the puMic. Puerto Rican mothers will go to extensive 



a^lengths to. insure that their children ipake a good impression^ 
upon others. Under tlj^Se condlt lo^^srJmy^ins truct ional occur- 

4 

rence which, eonvfeys a negative message of f^iilure to the Puerto 
Rltart pupil is an affront to the pupil's self-re$i:te€t ";and *an 
attack upon.the pupil *^s family prid? whichi the pupil does not * 
know how to handle^ Pjiblic denigtation is all.tfie more seriOAis 

' • ' ' " \ . y ^ 

to the pupfl in t'hat it strips "the* children tl^eiT sel f - 
.confidence and* exposes them to d-isgraie in full sight x)f ,^ 

tflie'ir peqi*s. Shame is a powerful instrument *of discipline 

/ . ^ ' ^ - ^ . - 

in the Puerto* Rican cul^re. * ' - . 

^. " ' , 

The fear of public disgrace* is an ampoxtant factor to be 
considered^in th^ identification of exceptionality among Puerto 

■ 4 

Rucap pupils. It is one of the: reasons why many parents^ are 

reluctant to. atcept placement in Special Education classes. ^ 

The prar'ents' reluctan^ might be justified and vindicated 

tha inability of the school to distinguish between two ^ets 

of sch-olastic problems: those created .by'^lingui^tic made- 

quacies and culturaV interferences on the one hand, and those 

caused by actual intellectual limitations and i^ersonal mal- 
* ' *^ * 

adjustments on "the other hand. 

'i • ^ . ' . ' 

lluma n i rf nfr On the mainland .pupil who demonstrates what ^ 



.is viewed as an inordinate craving for attentipn is often diag- 
'nosed as one deprive4 of loVe and fa^e at home, or one afflicted 
by -feelings of in-security^ The teachers who are the object of 




this relentless pursuit for affection may experience such an ^ . 

|iwacu.te discomfort at the public ^display o^f emotion that' they 

are dr.iven to discourage tfie pupil's attention by avoiding , 

the*:pupil's tduch^ or even close pi'oximity. What most teachers 

% 

on the mainland faii to realise is ^at demonstrative behavior 
on the part of the Pue^rto Rican is perfectly formal way of 
conveying good will and human /eelings^ t<lwards orfo's fellow 
mert^; it is also a form of comrouiucat ion between intejactin 
individuals, ^ * 

In. the Puerto Rican culture the qualities of generosity 

% ■ o 

and sharing are rerated. to ^ individual's normal spiritual 

and personal .development . On -tHe mainland^ material acquisi- 

•tions are s^-^ani festat ion of one ' s ^success in life, any ex- 

treme form of sharing and generosity tends td be -suspect and 

very often be mis interpreted, as a form of bribery. The reali 

zation that other people are not as ready as they are to part 

willingly with what^ they have/ comes as a disturbing surprise 

'^to them, and .it jjf^^^ hi iii a long time to learn that concepts 

of sharing -and, geheros.ity have different values and meanings 

l?Lth different people, • 

iRelat ionalism : Jhe yhyness and in.troversion, or' rebe: 

lion and ant^agonism so -often asSTociated Jjfrith the Puerto Rican 

pupils in school are not as a rule characteristic of their be 

havior in their home environment* They tend to prevail only 

in hostile surroundings and bne contrary to the rules of con- 

* ■ • • 

duct which govern home and community^ 1 ife. ■ ' ^ 
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The pupil tends to bc^aljedient and •'submissive toward 

/"I 

their teachers ahd^friendly towa'r^ their fellow students/ - 
Accustomed to a somewhat leisurely, indirect,, and subjective 
style of communications which allows the interlocutors ample 
time to express their thoughts and feelings, the Puerto Rican 
pupils find ^themselves immersed in a series of hurriedly 
paced activities where' a delay in answering the teacher's 
questicyis is lost opportunity to demonsjtrate knowledge. As 
time goes by the^pup^ils become increasingly unwilling to ex- . 
pose* themselves * to these curtailed conversational interactions 
which, among the members of the pupil's grquD, are interpreted 
.as discourteous and downright insulting- Under the circum- 
stances, thfe pupils are left with, two behavioral options, 
ei-ther of which^will enable the pupils to protect their self-* 
identity; one is to fight openl^ for survival, and the other 
IS to avoid further destructive classroom interaction! In 
the teacher's eyes, the shift in behavior from reluctant class 
participation to aggressive responses or to-tal withdrawal .repre 
sents dimply a nt^w stage in 'emerging ^Jnptoms of mental or emo 
tional disturbances, all of which identify the pupil ^s a 
clearcut case for referral- 
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~ CONCUUSIONS . 

(1) Wi-thwt-4l^lp tjie PuertQ RicSn migrant pupil cannot de- 
VBlop properly f,irfet in the island\s educational system, 
then in the educational sy^tpm of the mainland, because 
t?he pupil has n'o "test situations" available, 

N m. 

(2) 'It is not possible to .transfer the educational system 
.from the island to the .inaijiland and! vice versa/ 

(S) TJie interdle^PQndence of educational standards, values 
and methods oji the one hgnd and the 6ocial framework 
on the other is So very complex that mahy questions 
. relating to tbe Puerto Rican exceptional pupil will* 
always remain /unanswered and unsolved, 
(4) Special Education teachers on the* mainland must: 

- (a) realize that thei\ educational method* are derived 
from the;tr own culi 

1 

(b) gain U mpre thorough understanding of the educa- 
tional n^et-hods in the culture of the island, and 
of the 'sign*ificante of tlje pupil's family ties- 
(p) be awarp of'^ the advantages and draw|>ack^s of the 
• additional help given the pupil. ^ • 
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